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BRIEF NOTES, NO. 12. 
“onwarRp.” 


It is believed that the Society of Friends 
was the first religious organization that raised 
@ warning voice and bore a practical testi- 
mony against the unrestricted indulgence in 
intoxicating beverages. So likewise its record 
is supposed to illustrate more fully than any | 
other the arduousness of the task; the length | 
of time; the patient labor required to effsct | 
a great moral reformation. The maxim, 
“ Heavy bodies move slow,” is as applicable | 
to morals as to physics. 

Within the past vear I furnished the read- | 


_ ers of Friends Intelligencer with a brief ab- 


stract of this record up t» date, under the | 
similitude of a Tewresrance Lapprr, (See 
current Vol , p. 243-260.) 

A friend at my elbow inquires—Can we not 
raise the Ladder of Temperance a few rounds 
Yes; but prefer to wait till after 


“It appears from the printed extracts of our 
last Yearly Meeting, that the proposition 
from Fishing Creek to interdict the manufac- 
fure, sale and use of fermented as well as dis- 
tilled intoxicating drinks, was summarily re- 
jected, and rather discourteously dismissed 
while it ws being considered by the co-ordi- 
nate portion— Women’s Meeting. The latter 
being more deliberate and more earnest, re- 
served the subject for further consideration 





next year, when perchance they may send it 
back to the brethren for their reconsideration. 
So the matter stands. It now seems probable 
that quite a considerable number of the Quar- 
terly Meetings will carry the same concern up 
to the next Yearly Meeting. Thus we may 
perceive that the watchword of Temperance, 
as of every other Truth, is ONwarp. 

May we learn wisdom from the example, 
and draw courage from the success, of others. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting has just furnished 


| an example of prudence, condescénsion and 


harmony, worthy of our imitation. 

At that meeting, held in Tenth month, 
1871, Nottingham Quarterly Meeting pro- 
posed ao extension of their Query so that it 
would include “ fermented intoxicating” bev- 
erages. For prudential reasons its considera- 
tion was continued over to the next meeting. 
At the meeting held in the Tenth month last, 
there were similar propositions brought up 
from fourother Quarters—B altimore, Fairfax, 
Centre and Prairie Grove Here was a direct 
expression of five out of the six constituent 
Quarterly Meetings. There was no room for 
further hesitation, and the change was adopted 
with much harmony and unanimity of feeling. 

The reader may feel an interest in a com- 
parative view of the old and the new forms 
of the Baltimore Discipline. 

The Old Form. 

“ Particularly as re- 

spe ‘ts the unnecessary use 


Th: New Form. 


“Particularly ag re- 
spects the use of intoxi- 
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of intoxicating liquors of | cating liquors of every 
every description.” description as a drink.” 

“A baneful excess in “A baneful excess in 
drinkiog distilled spiritu- | drinking intoxicating liq- 
ous liquors is prevalent | uors is prevalent among 
among many of the in | many of the inhabitants 
habitants of our land.” of our land.” 

“Trading in distilled “Trading in intoxica- 
spirituous liquors as an | ting liquors as an article 
article of drink, or who | of driak, or who use it as 
use it as a common drink | a drink themselves, or 
themselves, or hand itout | hand it out for that pur- 
for that purpose to oth- | pose to others.” 
ers.” 














Query. 
“Is our testimony “Ts our testimony 
against distilled spirituous | against intoxicating liq- 


liquors maintained agree- | uors maintained agreea- 
able to our Discipline?” | ble to our Discipline?” 

The change will be understood by dropping 
the italicised word in the left hand column, 
and inserting those that are so marked on the 
right. 

The late Yearly Meeting of Baltimore pub- 
slishes in its ‘“ Extracts,” not only its own ex- 
ercizes, but also the epistolary greetings of 
the five Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
New York, Genessee, Ohio and Indiana, all 
of which afford encouragement and a hope 
that the concern is extending. 

It is often said that Friends have lost their 
pre-eminence, and the question is put—Why 
have you suffered others to outstrip you in 
the noble race of Temperance Reform? This 
is rather a hard question, but it looks so much 
like one of Dr. Franklin’s fishes that I prefer 
to ascertain the truth of the assumption before 
1 seek the why and the wherefore. 

It will hardly be denied that the organiza- 
tion of the Religious Society of Friends is 
wuch more democratic than that of any otker. 
Its members are all invested with the same 
and equal rights, privileges and powers. Its 
legislation is done in mass meetings. Most 
emphatically, “we the people,” make our 
own laws and administer them. The feeblest 
voice must be*heard in our legislative halls; 
the aggregate influence must decide. With 
us the laws are inclusive and adapted to the 
condition of the masses. In other organiza- 
tions they are exclusive and adapted to the 
condition of the dominant jew. 

When viewed from this prominent stand- 
point, it will probably be found that Friends 
are still in the advance in promoting and 
maintaining practical temperance among the 
masses. Certainly, I think, there is no other 
religious body whose members generally, irre 
spective of rank or condition, are held to so 
strict a temperance surveilance as the members 
of the Society of Friends. 

But there are in every community those 
who have been trained to the sentiment and 
the practice of the occasional or more frequent 
use of intoxicating liquors. They feel and 











appreciate the primary glow of animation, 
which they produce, but are quice oblivious 
to the secondury depression which is sure to 
follow, except as a plea for repeating the po- 
tation. Although they must, almost daily, 
witness the degradation and ultimate ruin of 
numbers of their class, they are so wrapped 
in the deceptive folds of their own self-confi- 
dence, as to vainly hope that they cap stand 
where others fall. These are the dead-weights 
of the Temperance Reformation everywhere. 


The caustic rebuke of the sentimental Quarles 
applies to them, 


“What! Will your shackies neither toose nor break ? 
Are they too strong? or are your arms too weak ?” 
E. MICHENER. 
_ Foughkenamon, 2d mo, 8th, 1873. 


—— 


GEORGE SPALDING. 
The subject of this memoir, for many years 


an Elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting, died at 


his residence in Skaneateles on the 16th of 
11th month, 1872, in the 84th year of his age. 
We, who have intimately known him in the 
prime and strength of his days and in his de- 
clining years, feel to bear a testimony to his 
exemplary life, for he was indeed one who ate 
not the bread of idleness, either temporally 
or spiritually. He felt deeply the import- 
ance of a faithful attendance of our religious 
meetings, or as he himself expressed it ; “ the 
assembling of ourselves together for the pur- 
pose of testifying our duty to Him in whom 
we live and have our being, as also for the 
edification, one of another, to the renewal of 
our spiritual] strength.” 

“ He felt deeply the necessity ” (as he also 
expressed ) “ of'a prayerful, reverential silence, 
of bringing. our own wills into subjection to 
the will of our Heavenly Father, and in lis- 
tening to and faithfully obeying the still 
small voice—the voice of God in our own 
souls.” It was this faith and this obedience 
that became a sure guide to him through his 
many years of devotion to his convictions of 
Truth ; and the influence of his presence was 
often felt to be a streugth to us whose spirits 
mingled with his, even in the silence of all 
flesh, and when the few but living words fell 
from his lips, even after he had become al- 
most too feeble to rise and utter them. They 
were like manna freshly gathered, and like 
springs by the way-side, refreshing and 
strengthening. ‘When at last, by reason of 
disease and length of years, he was compelled 
to forego the attendance of his much-loved 
little meeting, his mind seemed to soar far 
above the infirmities of his body; and al- 
though in great physical suffering, his re- 
marks to his faithful companion and to his 
children and the many friends around him, 
evinced a happiness even to joyousness of 
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spirit, showing that he was realizing a state of 
peace passing human understanding. And 
although prostrate upon a bed of sickness, he 
still continued to be a standard-bearer in the 
Truth, until it beeame evident to those around 
him that he was already hearing the language 
in his own soul of, “ Well done thou good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

This beloved Friend, with others of our 
loved and faithful standard-hearers, having 
passed from our earthly vision; we yet feel 
that they Lave left to us their living example 
to encourage and strengthen us in renewals of 
our faith in One who will, if we put our trust 
in Him, enable us to hold out faithfully to 
the end, even if required to the fourscore 
Years, that we too may be found worthy of a 
place with “ the spirits of the just made per- 
fect.” A. A. L. 


VIOLETS AS PREACHERS. 

There is something more than their frag- 
rance that makes us love violete. It is very 
sweet to be drawn by their subtle, yet power- 
ful odor to search for them under the dark 
leaf-shelters where they love to hide. 

They seem to have chosen for their text, 
‘Be ye humble ;” and the dainty little preach- 
ers not only preach by precept, but by ex- 
ample, to those who, like themselves, are ap- 
pointed unto lowly places in life. 

There is something particularly attractive 
in their habit of blooming just when other 
flowers are beginning to retreat before the ad- 
vance of the frost king. This is surely a les- 
son to those who are willing to bloom through 
the summer days of prosperity, but wither at 
the first approach of adversity. Let us emu- 
late the brave spirit of the little purple-robed 
preachers. Let us breathe out our fragrance 
—that is, our gentle influence—at all times 
remenibering who hath appointed alike the 
cold winds and the soft airs of summer. 

I wandered in the garden in the early Sab- 
bath morning, and I found some violets 
cloaked in brown elm-leaves, and the little 
purple darlings nestled in them as only violets 
can. And I found that they loved the sun- 
shize as much as some of us do, and are glad 
when the Father appoints them a place in it. 
So I learned another lesson from them: it is 
best to grow where and how the Father 
chooses. If he puts us in the sunshine, let us 
joyfully praise him; if he places us in the 


shade, let us breathe forth fragrance, and | 


praise him there.— American Messenger. 
- —_e- —_ 

TRUE glory consists in doing what deserves 
to be written ; in writing what deserves to be 
read ; and in so living as to make the world 
happier and better for our living in it.— Pliny. 
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The Western Quarterly Meeting was held 
the 21st of last month. We had acceptably 
with us upon the occasion Charles Brooks, an 

| Eider, and companion for his wife Elizabeth 
Brooks, a Minister from Indiana. After 
E. B. had addressed the meeting, a young 
| man arose, and stated that he was incidental- 
ly with us, and expressed his great satisfac- 
tion therewith, and said, “it is good for us 
to be here.” He expressed unity of feeling 
with the friend that had spoken, and at the 
close of his brief and well directed remarks, 
he adverted to the Scriptural exhortation, to 
|be “diligent in business, fervent iu spirit, 
serving the Lord,” The young man was a 
Minister among the Presbyterians. In the 
Business Meeting the subject of having Cir- 
cular Meetings within our borders was intro- 
duced, and judging from the unusually large 
expression of unity with the proposal, the 
meeting was fully prepared for such a move- 
ment. A large Committee was appointed to 
make arrangements accordingly. 

It was throughout a satisfactory meeting, 
and I could adopt the remark made in the first 
part of the meeting, “ It is good for us to be 
here.” W. B. 

Octorora, 2d mo. 9th 1873. 


sem - 


From the Philadelphia Press. 
AN EXPLANATION, 


The incident to which the following cor- 
respondence has reference, was commented 
upon in our paper at the time it occurred ; 
and it is but just to insert the explanation : 


Three prominent members of the Society of 
Friends recently addressed the following let- 
ter to Judge Allison ; 

PuiLaDELPHIA, 10th Mo., 1872. 
| Judge Joseph Allison : , 

EstreEMED Frienp :—We, the undersign- 
ed, having noticed in the newspapers many 
remarks in relation to th? hat being removed 
by thy direction from the heads of twe 
Friends in open court, and not noticing any 
remarks from thyself in relation thereto, we 
write to inquire what, in thy view, is the sta- 

| tus of a member of the Society of Friends in 
the courts of this Commonwealth. Our long 
acquaintance with and respect for Judge Al- 
lison prompts this communication. 
We are very truly thy friends, 
J. M. Wuiratt, 
IsraEL H. Jonnson, 
| MARMADUKE C, Cops." § 
| In response thereto Judge Allison has writ- 
| ten the following: 


PHILADELPHIA, January 17, 1873. 


Gentlemen :—Your kind letter was 





duly 
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received. For the friendly feelings which 
prompted it I return thanks. It affords me 
pleasure to answer it, and hope the reason for 
the delay communicated to one of your num- 
ber has proved satisfactory. 

Your special inquiry relates to my opinion 
of the status of Friends in the courts of the 
Commonwealth. My reply is that the cus- 
tom observed by some members of the Socie- 
ty of Friends not to uncover in courts of jus- 
tice has the sanction of establithed usage to 
support it, and such of them as claim to ex- 
ercise this right are entitled to do so. 

The instances to which you refer, and the | 
. attending circumstances are, in brief, as near 
as I can recall] them, in substance as follows: 

The 23d of September !ast was the com- 
mencement of a period of two weeks assign- 
ed for the trial of homicides in the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer. The court-room was | 
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ground that he was a Friend, but coustruing 
his conduct in the manner indicated, I told 
the officer to again request him to remove it, 
and that if he refused to do so, to remove it 
gently for him. This was done, and the ju- 
ror, as he turned out to be, for | did not till 
then know the fact, came forward and made 
his objection in person, saying that he was a 
Friend, and meant no disrespect, If he had 
spoken to me when he first came in, referriag 
to what had taken place the day befure, and 
given his reason for wearing his hat in court, 
there would have been no trouble about it. 
There are two matters in connection with 
the occurrence that I particularly regret. 
The first is the impression that the order was 
an intentional disrespect to the Society of 


Friends, Nothing was further from my 
thoughts. I have esteemed it a pleasure and 


a privilege that, from my earliest residence 
in Philadelphia, I have seen much of and 


very much crowded, which occasioned great 
confusion and disorder, whereby the sine teniediondl not a jitue with Friends, and [ 
transaction of the business of the court was| think I can safely appeal to all of my past 
seriously embarrassed. Many persons were | experience as manifesting the very great re- 
on their feet, crowded tothe bar of the court, | spect and kindly feeling which | entertain 
several of them having their hats on at the | for them as a religious organization, and my 
time. I gave directions requiring every one| personal regard for such of them as have 
to be seated and to uncover, with the view of ; honored me with their friendsbip. 
obtaining order. While this order was being 
enforced, I observed sitting near to the bar 


of the court, and in the portion of the room | tion was to give him liberty to depart the 

assigned to the members of the bar, a person | court if he wished to do so, as it could have 

with his head covered. When the officer | answered no good purpose to have required 

reported that he refused to remove his hat, | his attendance for the two weeks of the peri- 

assigning no reason, as I understood his state- | od, the whole of the time having been set 

ment, for the refusal, I told him to enforce | apart for the trial of homicides. 

the order. Friends are always alluwed to plead their 
The next morning, at the opening of the | scruple of conscience in excuse from serving 

court, I saw, as I supposed, the same person, | on juries, where the verdict may be followed 

with his head again covered ; he wore the|by the penalty of death, and such scruple 

same kind of a hat—a dark straw—and was | amounts to disqualification in all cases that 

seated on the front of a raised platform, at | are or may be by the verdict of a jury a cap- 

the reporters’ table, which was as near to the | ital offence. This I instructed the officer to | 

bench and in as prominent a position in the | explain to the juror when I sent the message 

court as he could place himself (I have|to him, not that he was dismissed from court, 

since been informed that in my supposition | but that he could be excused if he desired it, 

of identity of individuals I was mistaken; | and for the reason stated. 


The sec- 
ond cause for regret is, the charge of having 
dismissed the juror from court. My inten- 








that it was a brother of the person whose hat 
had been removed the day before. ) 


This I interpreted as an intentional defi | 
ance. It had to me that appearance, and, as | 
such, was not to be overlooked. Every one | 
may stand in defence of his rights, but the 
manner of making such defence has much to 
do with its justification. A court of justice 
is not the proper place in which to invite a 
contest of this character. This I do not 
charge was the purpose of the juror, but it 
so impressed me at the time, and acting on 
that impression I sent an officer to him with 
the request that he would remove his hat. I 
was then informed that he objected on the 


I am, gentlemen, very sincerely yours, etc., 
JOSEPH ALLISON, 


- sacle cs 
From the Christian Register. 


A GOOD OLD AGE, 


BY H. G. SPAULDING. 


In the sweet, calm days of an Indiam 
Summer it is a luxury to live. It seems as 
if Spring had lent its ethereal mildness, and 
Summer its beauty, and Autumn its ripeness, 
to make these days the crowning glory of the 
year; as if grim-visaged Winter had de- 
layed his coming that his sister seasons 
might meet together in this brief but joyous 
union—appearing not in successive, but with 


{ 
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fresh and young, and heaven comes nearer 
to earth as the period of rest draweth nigh. It 
is surely better thus to compare the beauty 
of a tranquil and sunny old age to an Indian 
Summer, than to liken it to a gloomy Wia- 
ter, with its sleet and snows. A good life 
has no Winter. Its Spring leads into Sum- 
mer’s richer wreath of flowers—its Summer’s 
mists fade slowly into Autumn days of light 
and calmness and serenity, and then, without 
break or rest, 


“ It proceedeth, 
Toward the truer, deeper life above.” 


And herein lies the peculiar glory of a ripe 
old age. Itsums up the full meaning of this 
mortal life, while it tends to the life that is 
immortal. Its sunset tells of the joys that 
have been, and of the blessings that remain, 
bat is already touched by the light of a 
brighter dawning and the glories of a newly 
breaking day. 

And this is the Christian view of old age; 
because the Christian time-view regards the 
spiritual significance, and not the transient 
service of life’s seasons. “The dignity of 
age in the ancient world,” says an elo- 
quent writer, “ was sustained by many con- 
siderations of mingled expediency and affec- 
tion, which retain with us but little force. 
Of how many honors has the printing-press 
alone deprived the hoary head! It has driv- 
en out the era, so genial to the old, of spoken 
wisdom. ‘The patriarch of a community can 
never be restored to the kind of importance 
which he possessed in the elder societies of 
the world. He was his neighbor’s chronicler, 


bearing within him the only extant image of 


many departed scenes and memorable deeds, 
and able to link the dim traditions of the 
ast with the living incidents of the present. 

e was their most qualified counselor, his 
memory serving as the archives of the State, 
and supplying many a passage of history il- 
lustrative of existing emergencies, and solv- 
ing some civic perplexity. He was their 
poet—in the oft-repeated tale of other days 
weaving the retrospect of life into an epic. 
He was their priest, loving to nurture won- 
der, and spread the sense of mystery by re- 
counting the authentic prodigies of his, or 
his father’s years, when omen and prophecy 
were no dubious things, but sober verities 
which Providence had not yet begrudged the 
still pious earth.” 

That age is now deposed of prerogatives 
like these, is no loss, but rather a gain, to 
mankind. In ceasing to respect the old for 
the offices they perform, we are invited to 
pay them a higher reverence for intrinsic 
worth, for the ripeness of their wisdom—for 
the childlikeness of their faith—for the fresh- 
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ness with which the great hopes of the future 
spring up from the decaying memories of the 
past. Happy the man into whose life haa 
flowed the hallowing and sweetening influ- 
ences that come from companionship with the 
aged! Happy, too, the aged, whose lives are 
such a blessing to those around them, enrich- 
ing their affections, ennobling their aspira- 
tions, and shedding over their pathway the 
unconscious charm which age is borrowing 
from eternity ! 

Let us pass, in brief survey, some of those 
elements of character which give to the hca- 
ry head its crown of glory. 


I begin with that which is of prime im- 
portance—obedience to the laws of bodily 
health. We are wont to speak now and then 
of some aged person whom we have met, as 
a man or woman of “the old school.” Buy 
do we always reflect that the “old school” 
was not only characterized by high courtesy 
and gentle manners, but was a school as well 
of manly and womanly work, of healthful 
exercise; a school where temperance was 
held in honor, and the passions of youth 
kept in check by sobriety and moderation? 
Alas! that with so many of our youth such 
virtues have fallen into dis-esteem ; that fast- 
ness in living is thought to be manly, and 
even womanly; that men are in such haste 
to be rich, and women so eager to drain the 
cup of pleasure that the body is exhausted or 
its finer chords unstrung before half the years 
of manhood or womanhood have been spent. 
Add to this the excessive indulgence in stimu- 
lants and narcotics that dull the edge of the 
senses and abnormally excite the nerves, and 
the prevailing indifference to the teachings of 
physiological science, and one may well ex- 
claim in the despairing strain of Homer; 
“Never shall we see again such men as the 
heroes of the generation that is passing 
away.” It must be that oze cause of this 
neglect of the laws of health which, in spite 
of what is said or done for physical culture, 
is still a characteristic of our times, is to be 
found in a loss of respect for those sober joys 
and seasoned pleasures and deep inward sat- 
isfactions, which belong to a healthful old 
age. An impaired constitution is a heavy 
mortgage to put on the later years of one’s 
life. Yet how many men hasten to make 
out the papers, put this most sacred property 
out of their hands, and then hope in some 
way to escape paying the obligation. “The 
sound mind in the sound body,” said the pa- 
gan maxim. “ Know ye not,” asks the Chris- 
tian Apostle, “that ye (your bodies) are the 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit?” 

I mention next among the elements that 
make up a happy age, the treasured stores of 
a varied mental culture. It needs not that 
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one should be learned in the common accep- 
tation of this word. But without a reserved 
fund of varied acquisitions in the knowledge 
of nature, of history, and of life, the tran- 
guility of age quickly passes into a dull mo- 
notony, or sinks into the dead, unvarying 
level of a merely sensuous existence. The 
old man may indeed lose his former grasp of 
the facts and Jaws that were the delight of 
the studious hours of his youth. He may 
often fail to find bis way in roaming through 
the fields of thought, but in the ashes of de- 
caying memory still live the wonted fires that 
a generous culture has kindled, and their 
warmth, if not their light, gives a joy of sat- 
isfaction that were else unknown. Is not 
here an added incentive to that pursuit of 
knowledge, that ever-enlarging acquaintance 
with the facts of the universe and the se- 


_ quences of history which religion welcomes 


as a safeguard to youth and a strength to 
manhood? That this knowledge will be a 
constant source of delight. freshening and re- 
freshing our weary powers in the long after- 
noon of life, ought to quicken our efforts and 
incite us to still greater activity in our search 
after truth. 

Yet in saying this I do not forget that 
great and pregnant saying of St. Paul that, 
while knowledge may fail, the way of righte- 
ousness for age as for youth must lie in the 
direction of that most excellent grace of 
“charity,” which proceeds from the activi- 


ties of the affectional nature.’ “ Troops of 
friends” are one of the richest possessions of 


a righteous old age. We may, perchance, 
be able, by reason of strong self-reliance, to 
bear unaided the heat and burden of life’s 
noon-day. But when the shadows lengthen, 
when we feel the night coming on, we cling 
to human companionships; and God can 
give us no better rod or staff to lean upon 
than the hearts of loving friends; hearts that 
beat in true sympathy with our own, because 
we have earned the great prize of their love. 

But neither our fidelity to the requirements 
of physical law, nor the acquisition of large 
and varied knowledge, nor yet the constant 
exercise of our affections, can alone secure 
for us the serenity of a happy age. 

“ Only a eweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives.” 

Religion sheds the halo and the benedic- 
tion which make the hoary head “a crown 
of glory because it is found in the way of 
righteousness.” Net that the blessings which 


‘religion gives are held in reserve for the 


wants of age. “Remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth” is the word of wis- 
dom to the soul; though a wiser philosophy 
than that of the ancient preacher forbids us 











the years draw nigh when thou shalt say [ 
have no pleasure in them.” The man whom 
religion cheers and sustains knows no evil 
days. 

“ Tauler, the mystic,” so the story runs, 

“ Walked one autumn day 

Without the walls of Strasburg, by the Rhine. 

And as he walked he prayed : ‘Have pity, Lord! 
Thou seest while teaching others I am blind. 

Send me a man that can direct my steps.’ 

Then, as he mnsed, he heard along his path 

The sound as of an old man’s staff among 

The dry, dead linden leaves ; and, looking up, 

He saw a stranger, poor and weak and old. 

‘ Peace unto thee, father,’ Tauler snid ; 

‘God give thee a good day.’ The old man raised 
Slowly his calm, blue eyes: ‘I thank thee, sen, 

But «ll my days are good, and none are ill.’ 
Wondering thereat the preacher spoke again: 

‘God give thee a happy life.’ The old man smiled 
‘IT never am unhappy.’ Tauler laid 

His hand upon the stranger's coarse, gray sleeve, 
‘Tell me, O father, what thy strange words mean. 
Surely man’s days are evil, and bis life 

Sad as the grave, at least to—’ ‘ Nay, my son, 

Our times are in God's hands, and all our days 
Areas our needs: for shadow or for sun, 

For cold or heat, for want or wealth, alike 

Our thanks are due, since that is best which is, 
| And that which is not, sharing not His life, 
| Is evil only as devoid of good— 

And tor the happiness of which I spoke, 

I find it in sabmission to His will 

And calm trust in a righteous Deity, 

His knowledge, goodness and Almighty power.” 

This is the true Christianity of old age, a 

trust as simple as the child's, but strengthen- 
ed by the lapse of years; a hope as joyous 
as the hopes of youth, but taking on a sober 
coloring from an eye 

“That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 

- +0 


POSITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


The more I read and think and observe, 
the more I become attached to Christianity— 
by which I mean the living spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing love and unreserved devotedness to 
God, in which Christ and His Apostles lived 
and taught, as distinguishable from the mere 
forms in which their thought and conscious- 
ness clothed itself. I see nothing to take its 
place for the mass of human beings. It is to 
me the greatest of all the treasures which 
the past hath bequeathed to us. 

In the life of Jesus Christ, and in the inex- 
tinguishable beliefs which have sprung Phe- 
nix-like out of His death, and shot a new 
light and heat through humanity. I recognize 
the greatest fact in all history, mysterious and 
unsearchable in much that accompanies it, 
but evidently to me the birth-throe of a new 
spirituai development of our race, which has 
yet to work out its unexhausted results. My 
faith in the spiritual of Christianity—in the 
epirit which made Jesus and Paul what they 
were, and in its adaptation to the deepest 


to add, “ While the evil days come not, nor ' wants of our deepest nature—grows with my 
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lengthening experience and with my closer 
observation of myself and others; and I can 
say, with truth, has continually risen the 
more freely and fearlessly I have examined 
the historical documents and witnesses of 
Christianity. Free outward search has been 
the aliment with me of deeper inward faith. 
The Svirit of Christ having been once re- 
vealed to me, I feel it in itself so true, so real, 
so healing, that it can never go from me 
again while I continue what I am. So that 
to take the extremest of all cases, were the 
Scriptures to perish, or to prove (what I hold 
to be impossible) a mere legendary dream, in 
hope, in trust, in my view of God and my 
fellow-men, in earnest, however often un- 
availing endeavor, | should still be a Chris- 
tian. Now it is this positive element of Chris- 
tian faith (reduced almost to nihilism by un 

fruitful word controversy) which we must 
strive to bring out clearly and strongly, and 
infuse into men’s minds, as the only thing 
worth contending for—the only thing that 
can endure as a permanent and operative 
Christianity in the world ; and we must try 
to make them see that this diving element— 
not the caput mortuum of old creeds—is more 
richly developed, is more freely evolved, and 
imbued with anew force and vitality—not 
crushed, enfeebled and annihilated—by criti- 
cal inquiry, in other words, by historical and 
philological science, honestly and reverently 
applied. Free inquiry is a condition, not a 
principle. It can never itself be the bond of 
a religious community, or the source of a re- 
ligious life. Sought or rested in as an end, itcan 
only lead to weakness and dissolution, and 
the strife of irresponsible self-will—John J. 
Tayler, to James Martineau, in 1865. 


TRUE UNITY. 





A more extensive diffusion of piety among 
all sects and parties will be the best and only 
preparation for a cordial union. Christians 
will then be disposed to appreciate their dif- 
ferences more equitably; to turn their chief 
attention to points on which they agree; and, 
in consequence of loving each other more, to 
make every concession consistent with a good 
conscience. Instead of wishing to vanquish 
others, every one will be desirous of being 
vanquished by the truth. . . In the room of 
being repelled by mutual antipathy, they will 
be insensibly drawn nearer to each other by 
the ties of mutual attachment. A larger 
measure of the Spirit of Christ would pre- 
vent them from converting every incidental 
variation into an impassable boundary, or 
from condemning the most innocent and laud- 
able usages for fear of symbolizing with an- 
other class of Christians. . . . The general 
prevalence of piety in different communities 
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would inspire that mutual respect, that heart- 
felt homage, for the virtues conspicuous in 
the character of their respective members, 
which would urge us to ask with astonish- 
ment and regret-—Why cannot we be one? 
What is it that obstructs our union? In- 
stead of maintaining the barrier which sepa- 
rates us from each other, and employing our- 
selves in fortifying the frontiers of hostile 
communities, we should be anxiously devising 
the means of narrowing the grounds of dis- 
pute, by drawing the attention of all parties 
to those fundamental and catholic principles 
in which they concur.—Fobert Hall. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I would not be just did I not take my pen 
this evening to commune with thee, when so 
often through the hours of the day my spirit 
has greeted thee as a friend beloved. * * * 

I can, indeed, realize and appreciate thy 
concern in regard to the necessity of our 
keeping near the divine Guide constantly, 
so that we may see and do His will—the work 
He may appoint for us todo. Then as each 
day passes we will have the consciousness of 
having faithfully performed our duty, and 
perhaps, too, through our obedience, we may 
have helped some of those around us in their 
heavenward way. 

How often do I feel the necessity of the 
petition, “Create in me a clean heart, oh 
Lord! and renew a right spirit within me.” 
Truly we need to watch and pray, for there 
are many ways by which our spiritual 
strength may be squandered; and there are 
mavy inlets by which weaknesses may enter. 
Our feelings are to be watched over and 
regulated as we!l as our words and actions. 
For though no words may be spoken the 
pathway of another may be made rugged by 
our indulgence in a hard or unkind feeling. 





Within our Monthly Meeting limits many 
worthy friends have of latter time been re- 
moved from places in our church Militant, 
that they have long and acceptably filled; 
and who have we now among us ready and 
willing to occupy them ? 

I feel that there are many dear, precious 
young people, who keep on their outside 
adornments to hide the internal convictions 
with which they are contending. Were they 
once willing to put what they consider the 
beautiful robe of fashion under their feet, they 
would not be afraid nor ashamed to confess 
before the world that they had been with the 
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Master in His baptisms, and were willing to 
take up and bear the cross. Then instead of 
having such small mid-week meetings, our 

oung Friends, those whose veins are full of 

lood, and whose bones are full of marrow, 
would be found saying, in the language of 
conduct, to the older and often enfeebled, 
“ Come, let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord—to the house of the God of Jacob: He 
will teach us of his ways, and we will walk 
in His paths.” 

This beautiful language I know does not 
necessarily nor solely refer to the outward 
temples where we assemble for sucial wor- 
ship. A far more beautiful and instruc- 
tive application is to bring it closely home, 
even to the temple of the heart, wherein may 
be known that eralted condition of heavenly 
communion, by which we are indeed taught by 
the Lord, and enabled to walk in His paths. 
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Nore.—We have received a communication 
containing some severe strictures on the articles 
over the signature of T. H.S. While in jus- 
tice to difference of sentiment we would will- 
ingly publish a temperate and candid objec- 
tion to some parts of those essays, we do not 
feel at liberty to open our columns to remarks 
that have a harsh, personal bearing. The 
language employed is not in keeping with 
the spirit of love which should characterize 
any discussion, and especially those connect- 
ed with the welfare of our beloved Society. 


Inp1an Arp AssocrATIoN.—We publish 
in our present number an appeal for aid from 
the Central Committee of this Association. 
The great interest which has so long pre- 
vailed in our Society for the welfare of the 
Indians, warrants the belief that a simple 
announcement of the fact will be sufficient 
to secure all that is needed. The Committee 
who have the cause especially in charge 
have labored faithfully, and more has been 
accomplished in the time that has elapsed 
since the Indians have been under our care, 
than we had any reason to expect. We ask 
for this Address an attentive perusal and an 
early response. 





Tae Vienna Exuisition.—From Will- 
iam Tallack, of London, we have received a 
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communication in regard to the proposed 
International Exhibition and the peace of 
Europe. 
ot the whole world’s workers have been the 
powerful means of advancing the arts of civ- 
ized life, but he says “ it is painfully manifest 
that they have failed to establish the higher 
result of pacific union amongst the nations. 
A certain amount of pacific influence they 


He rejoices that these gatherings 


have undoubtedly exercised. They have re- 
moved some igtorant prejudices; they have 
humbled some overweening conceits; and, 
by briaging the people of various countries 
into repeated friendly communication, they 
have diffused a more general sense, than pre- 
viously, of the respect due to one another, 
and of the value of unrestricted commerce, 
and of uninterrupted friendly intercourse. 
These by no means unimportant advantages 
have been gained by the various Internation- 
al Exhibitions. Nevertheless, they did not 
succeed in producing, as indeed they had no 
adaptation to produce, that conviction of the 
sacredness of human life,—that recognition 
of the value of the immortal eouls of men, 
and that impression of responsibility to the 
same Almighty Father for every good or 
evil action towards His children, which can 
alone lead to a resolve never to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their brethren and fel- 
low-creatures.” 


He enumerates the various fearful conflicts 
among the nations of Christendom, showing 
that in less than twenty years, about two 
millions and a quarter of the inhabitants of 
Christendom have perished by war, despite 
the influences of frequent International Ex- 
hibitions, extended free trade, increased pop- 
ular education and artistic culture, active 
religious missions, and unprecedented exten- 
sions of mutual intercourse by an enormous 
deve!opment of railways, steamboats, cheap 
postage, and electric telegraphs. Art, com- 
merce, science, industry, education, culture, 
and travel have made gigantic strides during 
the quarter of a century; but, side by side 
with them all, the cruel demon of war has 
kept pace rapidly and inseparably. 

“The conclusion is, therefore, forced upon 
the reflective mind that there is some griev- 
ous deficieney in modern Christianity, some 
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terribly baneful silence or oversight in the 
modern press and pulpit throughout Chris- 
tendom, which can permit such unspeakably 
awful an amount of fratricidal war in lands 
abounding with every material, scientific and 
literary advantage, and gifted everywhere, 
almost in every town and village, with priests 
and pastors, editors and schoolmasters. And 
yet all this slaughter, all these agonies and 
desolating miseries ! 


“What then is the precise nature of this 
grave defect in modern Christianity? Is it 
not that it has become too feudalized and too 
general? Is it not that it has largely lost its 
primitive recognition of the inalienable rights 
of Christian individualism, and of the visita- 
tion of God to the souls of His children one 
by one. 


> 2 


“Fear God. Honor the king,” wrote in- 
spired Paul. And “ Fear God. Honor the 
king,” have echoed all the priests and pastors, 
sll the instructors of Christendom for nearly 
nineteen centuries. These two precepts have 

been to a large extent practically reverenced 
| by all the European nations, their colonies 
and peoples. So far, so good. But the sa- 
cred moralist went further and added, “ Hon- 
or all men.” 
Christendom also declared, “ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
Y have love one to another,” and “ All ye are 
brethren.” 


“ The writer feele that this benign spirit of 
love—of reverence to all the poor and lowly 
as well as to the powerful, the rich, and the 
great, will be the chief means of healing 
national wounds. The embittered hatred or 
jealousy between the conquered and the vic- 
tors (as, for example, the German, the Alsa- 
cian, and the French) can only be assuaged 


by this—by the recognition on both sides of 


#& common brotherhood in God the one Fath- 


er—of a common individual possession of 


some portion of, or emanation from, that one 
Father’s Spirit in each, which must not be 
dishonored or wounded in any. 


“The adoption of this principle is, beyond 
all things, needful to render safe and practi- 
cable the disarmament of the vast non-pro- 
ductive and costly armies which are crushing, 
almost as in a death-grasp, the nations of Eu- 
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rope, whose heavily taxed and struggling in- 
habitants are compelled to maintain and fur- 
nish nearly five million soldiers for the service 
of war. What a frightful offering to the 
demon of international suspicion and discord 
Five million men of the flower of Europe 
withdrawn from industry, from independence, 
from freedom, from marriage, {rom wealth, 
from family and home. And many more 
millions of women are thereby duomed to 
desertion. sorrow, poverty, prostitution, de~ 
gradation, and death.” 

We fully agree with William Tallack in 
urging the friends of peace to uphold these 
enlightened Christian views especially on the 
occasion of the vast concourse of all peoples 
at Vienna Exposition,—having full faith that 
the glorious day of universal peace and har-~ 
mony 7s, even now dawning. 

Divine Providence has provided the mate-~ 
rial means for the union of the nations, and 
every year we find the rights and interests of 
the people, rather than the arbitrary will of 
their rulers, become paramount considera~ 
tions in great national movements. 

We also fully agree with our friend that it. 
is an imperative duty, and an indispensable 
condition of the highest welfare of all na~ 
tions, that Christians everywhere should, 
much more earnestly than hitherto, promul- 
gate, and act upon, this great fundamental 
principle of “honor to all men,” on the ba- 
sis of God’s love and spiritual visitation to 
each—peace and good will to every inhabit~ 
ant of the earth, because the universal Fath-~ 
er and Saviour requires from each of bis 
children, high or low, rich or poor, a respect- 
ful kindly regard to every other human 
brother, both on grounds of common interest, 
and of both inevitable responsibility and 
bounden gratitude to Himself. 


— <0 
MARRIED. 

RUSHMORE—RILEY.—On the 6th of Second 
month, 1873, under the care of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, Dr. Edward Rushmore, of Westbury, Long 
Island. to Clara S., daughter of Dr. William and K. 
Ellen Riley, of Baltimore, Md. 

DIED. 

BIRDSALL.—-On the 19th of First month, 1873, 
Benjamin Birdsall, in the 72d year of his age; a 
member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Va. 

BORTON.—On the 9th of First month, 1873, 
at Mullica Hill, of pleurisy and pulmonary disease, 
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Lydia F., wife of Aaron Borton, in the 63d year of 
her age; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly and 
Woolwich Particular Meetings, all of which she 
constantly attended when her health would permit. 
Her death bas made a void among her large family 
and numerous fiiends that will be greatly felt. 

WOODNUTT.—On Ist of Second month, 1873, at 
Salem, N. J., Sarah Woodnutt, in the 82d year of 
her age ; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

WRIGHT.—On the 30th of First month, 1873, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, S. W. Mifflin, in 
Columbia, Pa., Phebe Wright, widow of the late 
William Wright, of York Springs, Adams Couoty, 
in the 83d year of her age. Throughout her long 
and useful life our deceased friend was a member of 
Monallen Monthly and Huntingdon Preparative Mect- 
ings, in Adams County, Pa. 

JENKINS.—At Dover, Delaware, on the 19th 
inst., atthe house of her son-in-law, Dr. H. Ridgely, 
Ruth B. Jeukins, in the S0th year of her age; an 
Elder of Camden Monthly Meeting for many years. 


APPEAL OF THE INDIAN AID COMMITTEE— 
SECOND MONTH, 1873. 


The Central Committee of the Indian Aid 
Associations of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
again address those who feel an interest in 
the welfare of the Indian, and who respond- 
ed so generously to our appeal last year. 

Our funds are exhausted, and yet very 
much is needed and will continue to be want- 
ed, if we do our share of duty towards these 
lowly members of the human family, whose 
claims for mercy or justice at the handg of 
their civilized brethren have been so long dis- 
regarded. 

In consequence of this long neglect, the 
work of reformation must necessarily be te- 
dious and difficult; but the success which has 
attended the efforts of our agents at Nohart 
and Otoe has been greater than our auticipa- 
tions. The results of these efforts are readily 
seen in the attention now bestowed upon the 
sick and the aged, the breaking up of vicious 
village settlements and removal from misera- 
ble huts to comfortable houses containing 
plain furniture, the corresponding improve- 
ment in cleanliness and self-respect, the better 
treatment of the women, and the increasing 
desire of the men to engage in remunerative 
work. In every point of view the satisfactory 
progress, even of the adult Indians, is marked 
and unquestionable. The testimony to these 
facts comes not enly from our agents and 
those directly interested, but also from the 
neighboring people, who at first were utterly 
unbelieving if not actually hostile. 

It is, however, to the young that we must 
look for more satisfactory change and per- 
manent improvement, and we are pleased to 
say that, through the earnest faith and de- 
voted efforts of Mary B. Lightfoot, an Orphan 


home and school was established at Nohart 


more than a year ago. At present it is in 


successful operation, with seventeen inmates, 
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under the faithful care of Benjamin Rich and 





wife. The funds for its support have been 
derived from various temporary sources, but 
its benefits are so strikingly obvious that we 
cannot but believe it will, either from Gov- 
ernment funds or some other source, obtain a 
more reliable support. Meanwhile, it must 
not be allowed to languish, and we hope that 
in every Meeting which this appeal shalt 
reach, some Friends will be found who believe 
tbat our Society has a proper work to do in 
showing that injustice enforced by war is not 
the best mode of governing the Indian, but 
that integrity, kindness and love, there as 
elsewhere, will bear their appropriate fruit. 

We have every encouragement in our ex: 
perience so far. We believe that the agents 
recommended by Friends are doing a great 
work, the good effects of which will not be 
felt by the Indians alone. Shall this good 
work go on? If we mean that it shall not 
fail, we must support our agents by putting 
into their hands the means to continue the 
active aid which they have heretofore given 
to all those Indians who endeavored to ad- 
vance towards the good habits and customs of 
civilized life. 

It is essentially necessary that this help shall 
be given if we hope to maintain our proper 
influence among the Indians. They have 
been so often deceived by flattering promises, 
made only to betray them, that professions of 
interest produce no effect until they see prac- 
tice that corresponds; this they have found in 
those whom we have sent, and so long as we 
enable our teachers and agents to exercise 
this judicious liberality, we may count on re- 
taining and increasing our hold upon them. 
Will some Friend in each Meeting, as last 
year, take up the subject, collect subscriptions 
and remit the amount to our treasurer? 

The supplies of new and partly worn cloth- 
ing, sanitary stores, seeds, delicacies for the 
sick, &c., last year proved very acceptable ; 
all these will be received by John Saunders, 
No. 34 N. Fourth street. Through the lib- 
erality of the Pennsylvania Railroad, all 
goods sent through the Central Committee 
are carried to Nebraska free of charge, which 
saves a heavy expense. 


With each contribution please send a list 
in detail of the articles, with valuation at- 
tached, giving name of the place whence it 
comes and post office address of the writer. 
Acknowledgment will be made of all goods 
and money received, in Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Committee on Correspondence, Deborah F. 
Wharton, 336 Spruce street ; Susan D. Whar- 
ton, 336 Spruce street; Wm. Canby Biddle, 
513 Commerce street. 

Joun Saunpers, Wa. Cansy BIpDLe, 

Treasurer, 34 N. Fourth St. Secretary. 
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POSITION OF THE PLANETS. 


Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, describes 
in the Scientific American the situation of the 
planets now visible to the unassisted eye. 
Those interested in viewing the “ different 
members of the solar system,” can readily 
identify them from her account of their pres- 
ent position : 


“Mercury is, during this month, too near 
the sun to be seen. Venus rises on the first 
of the month, a few minutes after nine in the 
morning, and sets a few minutes after nine in 
the evening. 'On the 28th, she rises about a 
quarter after eight in the morning, and sets 
a quarter befure ten in the evening. 

Mars is increasing in apparent diameter. 
He is near the star Virginis on the Ist, being 
a little above it when on the meridian. It 
passes below this star, and on the Jast of the 
month, souths nearly at the same time with a 
Labre, but is above that star in altitude. On 
the Ist, it rises at midnight, souths twenty-one 
minutes after five in the morning, and sets 
twenty minutes before eleven. On the 28th, 
it rises at 10h. 58m. P.M., and sets at 9h. 
16m. A M, 

Jupiter rises on the Ist at 6h. 24m. P.M., 
and seis at 8 A.M. He rises on the 28th at 
4h. 20m. P.M., and sets at 6h. 6m. A.M. The 
dark spots can be seen with telescopes of 
small power; the white spaces are seen only 
by the use of a good telescope. ‘ 

Saturn rises on the Ist at 6h. 20m. A.M., 
and sets at 3h. 44m. P.M. February 28th, he 
rises at 4h. 48m. A.M., and sets at 2h. 12m. 
P.M. ; 

Uranus is among the small stars of Cancer. 
February Ist it rises at 4h. 17m. P.M., and 
sets at 6h. 53m. A.M. February 28th, it 
rises at 2h. 26m. P.M., and sets at 5 the next 
morning. 

Neptune cannot be seen without a good 
telescope. It rises on the Ist at 10h. 15m. 
A.M., and sets at 1lh. 9m. P.M. On the 
28th, it rises at 8h. 30m., souths at 2b. 58m., 
and sets at 9h. 26m. P.M.” 


= —— ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, No. 13. 
BY A. C. M. 
(Continued from page 813.) 
* We passed up the lake to Greenock, a town 
containing 57,000 inhabitants, and doing an 
immense amount of manufacturing and 
mechanical business; I counted six iron 
steamers now building. A large business is 
also doing in the way of: refining sugar, 
much of which goes to New York market. I 
was told that one business firm here employs 
seven hundred girls in making bags for cof- 
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fee and sugar, &c., which statement appears 
almost incredible. A very large number of 
small sized steamers ply upon the lake, car- 
rying parties of pleasure up and down its 
borders: there are also great numbers of 
large size from Belfast, Dublin, and other 
places in Ireland, as well as from Glasgow, 
London and Liverpool. We saw num- 
erous towns and villages along the shores of 
the lake among the mountains, the inhabi- 
tants of which appear to obtain their living 
mostly from travelers. There are many 
boarding houses in the lake district where 
board may be had for the season, also 
many houses for the accommodation of tran- 
sient visitors. 

From Greenock we took a steamer for Bel- 
fast in Ireland, where we arrived early the 
next morning. This is not a very large city, 
but there appears to be considerable shipping 
done here, though not by large craft, as the 
water in the harbor is frequently very low. 
There being nothing of interest to detain 
us here, we took a train across the country for 
Dublin. We found a good open country 
most of the way, well covered with crops, the 
greater part of which were still unbarvested, 
and being the 7th of the 9th month, it ap- 
peared late to us. 

We arrived at the city of Dublin about 10 
o’clock, A. M., and I find it a much larger 
city than I supposed. Walking out soon 
after, 1 met a policeman, and asked him 
how mapy inhabitants there were in the place. 
He answered rather hesitatingly —* I am not 
sure, but I think there are about 11,000.” I 
replied there must be a much larger number 
than that! He replied, “ Well perhaps there 
is, I should not wonder if it come up to 17,- 
000. ‘To show how little this guardian of the 
city knew, it is only necessary to say, that 
there are 245,722 inhabitants in the place. 
Of all the places which I saw on the conti- 
nent, or elsewhere, this surprised me most. 
From some cause I had formed but an indif- 
ferent opinion of Dublin and its inhabitants ; 
and I wus not prepared, therefore, to find it 
as I did, a large, well-built and beautiful city. 
Soon after my arrival I ascended to the top 
of Nelson’s Tower, which stands in the centre 
of the city, and from that point I obtained a 
fine view in every direction. In addition to 
that, I took the omnibuases and railway cara 
and traversed every portion of the place. The 
buildings are generally good, much after the 
style of London, but, as a whole, average bet- 
ter; there are more modern buildings accord- 
ing to the size of the place than in London. 
Many of the streets are wide and very fine in 
appearance. The old houses of Parliament 
are still standing in a good state of preserva- 
tion, with the furniture all preserved with 
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the most scrupulous care, as though théy 
might some day be needed again. There is 
also a very creditable group of buildings 
called the “ Four Courts,” used, I think, for 
the different courts. The city has many fine 
parks : there are buildings devoted to the ex- 
hibition of the industry of the Nation, with a 
park and floral department, fountains, jets of 
water, &c.; allof which do great credit to the 
city. In relation to the inhabitants: after a 
week’s stay there, in which as before re- 
marked, I traversed every portion of the 
city—walked through their parks, attended 
the International Exhibition, and mingled 
with the people freely,and I am prepared to say 
that I did not seea better governed city on the 
continent of Europe, than the city of Dub- 
lin; neither did I see in all my travels a com- 
munity of people who demeaned themselves 
with more propriety in their intercourse with 
others, 

During my stay in Dublin I attended a 
First-day morning meeting of Friends, and 
found a large number assembled. There 
were several communications from members 
of the meeting with which I had much unity. 
I had previously attended a meeting in Dev- 
onshire House, also Westminster meeting, 
both in London, and the little Meeting at 
Ulverstone, and I am satisfied that there were 
more gathered in that meeting in Dublin 
than in all the others put together. I after- 
wards attended a First-day morning meeting 
in Liverpool, which was much larger than 
eithet of the London meetings. I noticed 
that they were in the practice of holding 
their preparative meeting at the close 
of the First-day morning meeting; this 
occurred in two instances when I was 
present, viz., at Dublin and Liverpool. A 
young man belonging to the Dublin meeting, 
informed me that there were 824 members 
belonging to their monthly meting. 


While at this place, I went by railway to 
Killiney, beyond Kingstown. There we as- 
cended a high bluff and had an interesting 
view around us, as far as the eye could take 
it in. On the south and east, we overlooked 
a fine farming district of country, extending 
back many miles, until the rising hills in the 
distance obstructed the view. On the north, 
we had the open sea before us, which broke 
upon the shore at our feet, with steamers and 
sailing vessels in full view; and on the west 
was spread out before us, Kingstown, an im- 
portant seaport and mail packet station, 
a a harbor which cost a million of dol- 
ars. 

In the outskirts of Dublin is the cemetery 
where the remains of one of the most popu- 
lar men of the Irish nation repose. The peo- 
ple have shown their love of his memory by 


re 


raising a monument over his tomb, of lofty 
height, and stately proportions. It was not 
needful to raise a monument of granite to 
perpetuate the memory of Daniel O'Connell. 
What was said of another, who had labored 
long for the public good, might be applied to 
him. “ Reader, if thou would’st eee his monu- 
ment, look around thee upon his works.” 

While here, in company with another per- 
son, we visited the convict prisons, for men 
and women. We found the prisons large and 
well ventilated, and so fully lighted as to 
give them a cheerful aspect. All the cells 
were of sufficient size to render them com- 
fortable. Each prisoner has water at com- 
mand within his own cell ; his room is light- 
ed with gas until the hour for retiring, when 
it is shut off. There are many inducements 
held out to the prisoners to encourage them 
in well doing. Some of these, though small, 
yet help to promote the one great object, 
which should ever be kept in view, the im- 
provement and final reformation of the crim- 
inal. We found in the celis of all the pris- 
oners printed rules for their government. 
They were taught by these what would be 
expected of them while they remained there, 
and also as tothe penalties which they would 
incur by disobedience. 


When a prisoner is first brought in, he is 
at once divested of his own suit, and clothed 
in what is denominated the “ first prison 
suit,” which is quite common in appearance. 
He is told, that by conducting himself well 
for a stated period, he will then be permitted 
to exchange it for a better suit. And he 
need not stop there, for by a continuance of 
well-doing he may aspire to the attainment 
of a third suit of a still better texture. 

As we were looking at these three different 
suits in a room of the female prison where they 
were manufacturing them for the use of themale 
prisoners, the Governess remarked to me that 
I woul | be surprised to see what anxiety the 
prisoners generally manifest to get out of that 
first suit. For said she, “when they look 
around them and see others dressed so much 
better than themselves, it operates as a con- 
stant reminder to them that they may easily 
attain to the same position.” There are still 
more important features. By obedience to 
the rules and correct deportment, they may 
shorten the time of their imprisonment ; and 
such as are committed for long terms, and 
gain the advantages proposed, may, at the 
end of their imprisonment, go into the coun- 
try upon a farm belonging to the institution, 
where they can begin life anew, free from 
their former temptations. We were told that 
many availed themselves of the privilege, and 
the governor of the prison strongly urged us 
to visit the farm, in order to see its manage- 
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ment and success. We thanked him kindly, 
but had no time to devote to it. I asked him 
what the rules posted up in the cells could do 
for the prisoner if be was too illiterate to 
read them? In that case, he replied, that it 
would be the special duty of the officer hav- 
ing charge of the cell to instruct him fully 
upon every point. He then said, here is one 
that cannot read; and taking the printed 
rules in his hand, he questioned him as to 
every rule and the penalties annexed for the 
violation of them, to which he answered cor- 
rectly. One thing struck us forcibly in both 
the men’s and women’s departments—the free 
admission of light, which, together with the 
scrupulous cleanliness of every portion of the 
buildings, created a cheerful feeling, which, we 
believe, (with the inducements held out to the 
prisoners to incite them to well doing) must 
and will havea happy effect. We were pleased 
to see the women’s prison (in its practical 
management) under the entire control of ef- 
ficient women. On inquiry of the stately and 
dignified Manager, I learned that she had 
rarely had a case of obstinacy or wilful dis- 
obedience that she could not manage herself. 
She said that a day or two of confinement in 
a cell, with spare diet, generally wrought the 
desired change. 


WHO BY SEARCHING CAN FIND OUT GOD ? 


1 cannot find Thee! Stiil on restless pinion 

My spirit beats the void where Thou dost dwell ; 
I wander lost through all Thy vast dominion, 

And shriok beneath Tay light ineffable. 


I cannot find Thee! E’en when most adoring, 
Before Toy shrine I bead in lowliest prayer, 
Beyond these bounds of thuught, my thonght up- 
soaring, 
From farthest quest come back—Thou art not 
there. 


Yet high above the limits of my seeing, 
And folded tar within my inmost heart, 

And deep below the depths of conscious beioy, 
Thy splendor shineth,—there, O God! Thou art, 


1 cannot lose Thee! Siill in Thee abiding, 

The end is clear, how wide so e’er I roum ; 
The Law that holds the worlds my steps are guiding, 

And I must rest at lasi in Thee, my home. 

Eviza Sccpver. 
ei 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RICH! 


Yes, I am rich, although the world 
Would doubtless call me poor— 
Bu: I’ve so many blessings that 
I can scarce count them o’er ; 
Then how can I be poor, no, no! 
I’m rich, and God has made me so! 


The sun that through my casement shines, 
And dances on the wall, 

Ig just as bright and warm and glad 
As that in lordly hall ; 

And none can rob me of its light— 

Thank God I’m free and have my sight. 
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The vines and roses by my door 
So beautiful to see, 

All fresh and sweet with scents of Heavea— 
Do they not bloom fur me? 

They fill with fragrance all the air, 

And fill my beart with praise and prayer. 


No need of lute or dulcimer 
To cheer my lonely way— 
The robin and the oriole 
Sing to me all the day ; 
And through the night the whip-poor-will, 
In plaiative notes sings to me still. 


The breeze that bears the ship away 
To isles beyond the sea, 

Brivgs rosy cheeks and happy smiles, 
Aud wealth of health to me. 

Ob! bow I love the sweet fresb air— 

it tells me God is everywhere. 


If I'm in need, some friendly hand 
He sends to my relief— 

If sorrow comes, some loving heart 
He brings to share my grief. 

I never can be poor, no, no,— 

I'm rich, and God bas made me go. 


W. C. AnpgRson. 
Waynesville, Warren Co., Ohio. 





SOUTH POLAR EXPLORATION, 


There appears to be a rivalry springing up 
between the North Pole and the South as to 
which can offer the greatest attractions to ex- 
plorers. Hitherto the North Pole has been 
the most popular, partly because it is the 
nearest to those nations from which the ex- 
plorers come, and there are at present no few- 
er than seven expeditions in the Arctic regions 
endeavoring to solve the mystery of the great 
Polar Sea. Of these, one is French, one 
American, one Austrian, one Prussian, two 
Norwegian and one Russian. It will be no- 
ticed that England has withdrawn from this 
field of exploration, wherein her navigators 
have distinguished themselves from the days 
of Cabot, Battin, Davis and Scoresby, down 
to those of Franklin, McClure and McClin- 
tock. She has now turned her attention to 
the Antartic regions, which are accessible in 
direct lines from four of her colonies, viz. : 
the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, New Zea- 
land and the Falkland Islands. She has 
chartered the Caallenger, a vessel of 1,400 
tons, and fitted out for a three years’ voyage 
of exploration and deep sea soundings, under 

' the direction of competent scientific men ; and 
attention will first be given to the Southera 
| Pacific Ocean. This vast portion of the earth’s 
surface has not been investigated as it ought 
‘to have been. The Spanish and Portuguese 
‘explorers sailed through the Straits of Magel- 
‘Jan in the fifteenth century, but they seem to 
‘have considered that far enough south or else 
to have thought that the best thing they could 
do would be to get to India as soon as i 
ble, and so they steered in that direction 
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northwest, accidentally discovering island after 


island on the way. Thus it happened that 
until the year 1616, when the Datch naviga- 
tor Van Schouten discovered Cape Horn, and 
gave it its present name, no one had ventured 
further south: but when he led the way 
others followed, and it was soon found that 
the then prevalent idea of geographers that 
the Antartic regions were occupied by a vast 
ice-bound continent, was not wholly without 
foundation. Tasman, Dampier, Cook, anc 
other navigators, visited these regions, but, 
though thev discovered Australia, New Zea- 
Jand, Van Dieman’s Land, and other islands, 
they did not contribute much to the world’s 
knowledge of the South Polar Circle. It was 
not until the present century that any mate- 
rial progress was made. In 1819 a British 
brig discovered the Islands now known as 
Palmer’s Land and the South Orkneys. 
After that they were frequently visited by 
whalers. In the same year (1819) the Rus- 
sian Government sent out an expedition un- 
der Captains Lazaren and Bellinghausen, and 
those intrepid explorers almost circumnavi- 
gated the South Pole at an average dis- 
tance of thirty degrees, and examined a por- 
tion of the Polar Circle. They also dis- 
covered the firet continental Jand there, and 
named it Alexander Land. This appeared 
to be a cape belonging to a large continent ; 
it was completely locked in ice. From that 
time up to 1840, several American, French, 
and English expeditions were sent out to 
these regions, which ascertained that there 
existed within the South Polar Circle, a vast 
continent. Lieut. Wilkes, of the U.S. Navy, 
eailed more than 1,500 miles alongside of a 
wall ofice from 150 to 200 feet high, beyond 
which, at many points, rose high mountain- 
ous land. In 1842 Sir James Ross discovered 
South Victoria Land, whereon was a lofty 
volcano, 12,000 feet in height, now known as 
Mount Erebus ; but his further progress was 
checked by an immense continuous wall of 
ice, above which could be seen in the far dis- 
tance mountain peaks of great height, covered 
with ice. 

It is one of the singularities of this portion 
of the earth’s surface, containing an area 
double that of Europe, that it exhibits no 
signs of animal, marine, or vegetable life. 
In the sea itself life seems extinct, unless the 
deep soundings shall reveal some at the 
bottom of the ocean. But it appears from 
the soundings taken by Sir James Ross, that 
the Antartic seas are generally shallow, com- 
paratively speaking. The depth rarely ex- 
ceeded 400 fathoms, or 2.400 feet (not half a 
mile), and it was ordinarily only from 200 to 
300 fathoms, while in some spots in the At- 
lantic Ocean the depth is 15,000 feet. At one 
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point off the coast of Brazil, Sir James Ross 

failed to touch ground at a depth of 27,000 feet 

or 5!) miles, and at one spot in the Antartic 

ocean he failed at 24,000.— Public Ledger. 
Jan. 24th, 1873. 








| The following, on the same subject, is from 
the London Daily Telegraph, Dee. 12th, 1872. 
The gallant vessel carries with her two 
| hundred miles of sounding-line, and half a 
hundred miles of whale-line, with which to 
dredge Father Ocean’s depths. She is armed 
| to the teeth with trawls, seives, and nets ; and 
for day after day she will hover about, taking 
soundings, scraping the ecean floor, and bring- 
ing up shells with their builders, mud, gravel, 
Laan, and other specimens of the deep sea 
flora and fauuna. Photographers, chemists, 
| naturalists are upon her staff. She is, in short, 
a microcosm in a macrocosm; and will, doubt- 
less, do ber duty through each hour of ber 
long and dreary three years’ voyage. What 
news she will bring back it were presumptu- 
ous to anticipate. But it is certein that on 
one point, at any rate, she will add to the 
solid, material wealih of the world. For the 
: of ocean telegraphy it is essential to 





know the configuration of the depths of the 
sea, the shape and character of its bed, the 
nature of the creatures and plants that haunt 
it, the force and set of its currents, the figure 
and dimensions of the great ocean basins, and 
the temperature of the water at various 
depths. On all these points the records of 
the Challenger will have much to tell us, and 
upon them will depend the future of sub-ma- 
rine telegraphy. 
INDIFFERENCES TO THE LOSS OF LIFE. 
If by the custom of war rulers learn to 
undervalue the lives of their own subjects, 
how much more do they undervalue the lives 
of their enemies! As they learn to hear of 
ithe loss of five hundred or a thousand ot 
| their own men with perhaps less feeling than 
they would hear of the death of a favorite 
horse or dog, so they learn to hear of the 
death’ of thousands after thousands, on the 
side of the enemy, with joy and exultation. 
If their own have succeeded in taking an nn- 
important fortress or frigate, with the loss of 
fifty lives on their own side, and fifty one on 
| the other, this is a matter of joy and triumph. 
This time they have got the game. But, 
alas! at what expense to others! This ex- 
pense, however, does not interrupt the joy of 
war-makers. They leave it to the wounded, 
and the friends of the dead, to feel and to 
mourn.— Dy. Worcester. 
cncenenciltiatin 
Wuoso keepeth his mouth and tongue kcep- 
! eth his soul from troubles.— So/omon. 
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THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


A brilliant star may now beseen during the 
evening in the eastern sky, sharing for more 
than an hour after its first rising, the honor 
of starry sovereignty with the planet Venus, 
as sinking towards the horizon she holds her 
regal court in the western heavens. 

This star is the planet Jupiter, which dur- 
ing the remaining winter months, will be the 
object of interesting study throughout the 
night. The two largest and brightest of the 
planetary orbs are now performing the office 
of evening stars, Venus reigning supreme in the 
west for three hours after sunset, and Jupiter 
beaming with imperial light from his appear- 
ance in the east in the early evening till he 
pales in the ruddy glow of morning. They 
are the only planets to the naked eye now 
visible in the evening, and cannot fail to be 
distinguished from the thronging crowds of 
lesser stars, by their softer light, transeendant 
brightness and superior size. 

Jupiter is situated in the constellation Leo, 
or the Lion, not far from Regulus, its leading 
brilliant, the first star in the handle of the 
Sickle, which makes this group so familiarly 
known to observers. If the course of the 
planet be watched, it will be seen to retro- 

rade or move backwards among the stars. 

his it will continue to do until the 17th of 
April, when it will apparently retrace its 
course, and reach the vicinity of its present 
position during the month of May. Its mo- 
tion can uow be easily traced from its vicin- 
ity to the star Regulus, which, although of 
the first magnitude, seems comparatively faint 
in the presence of the brightest planet. 

The giant member of the planetary broth- 
erhood presents three distinct branches of as- 
tronomical study in the telescope, photome- 
tric, and spectroscopic departments of sci- 
ence. The telescope reveals exquisitely beau- 
tiful colored bands or belts, covering its disc ; 
immense rifts or openings in these bands, and 
gigantic disturbances around its huge circum- 
ference, on a scale of which terrestrial move- 
ments give us little idea ; and also a sight of 
the four moons which revolve around it. The 
photometer measures its light, and proves 
that it gives far more light than the other 
planets would under the same conditions, cal- 
culating the proportion as three times that 
of Mars, and four times that of the moon. 
It also shows the comparative brilliancy of 
the planet from the apparent blackness of the 
satellites as they transit its disc. ‘The spec- 
troscope yields its evidence with much more 
difficulty, for as the planet shines principally 
by reflected light, its spectrum is not so 
bright as that of a star of the second magni- 
tude, and the faintness of the lines in the 
Jovian spectrum, makes them difficult to in- 
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terpret. Aqueous vapor is plainly detected, 
and the best physicists, Huggins, Secchi, 
Janssen and many others, are patiently work- 
ing to decipher the meaning of the above 
imperceptible lines which are of such impor- 
tance in the interpretation of the starry al- 
phabet. 

All observations strengthen the theory that 
the Jovian planet gives out heat and some 
light from its own mass ; that it has not yet 
cooled down to anything like the consistency 
of our globe; and that it acts as a subordi- 
nate sun to the four satellites that revolve 
around it, and form with it a solar system in 
miniature. 

Who then can fail to look with more than 
@ passing interest upon this noblest creation 
of the planetary worlds, either when glowing 
with light it looks down upon us as the ra- 
diant evening star, or when it illustrates those 
mysterious material Jaws which rule as easily 
and harmoniously the motions of an orb 
fourteen hundred times as large as ours, and 
accompanied in its course by four revolving 
satellites, as they contrel the motion of our 


earth and its selitary moon.—Providence 
Journal. 


— ——e——-- ——- 


Ir cannot be questioned that the false halo 
of glory which is thrown by most poets and 
historians about successful warfare, has done 
much towards perpetuating this disgraceful 
practice. Our literature is debased with many 
glowing accounts of military achievements, 
which exert a most pernicious influence in 
favor of war. Such representations captivate 
and poison many a youthful mind, excite 
false notions of honor, and lead men to ad- 
mire and practice those courses of conduct.— 
Collier. 

secon 
FORESTS AND FRUIT-GROWING. 

Fruit has become a necessary of life—a 
great variety of fruit indeed, and a great 
deal of it ; and this will become more and 
more the case with the increase of intelli- 
gence and thrift The great abundance of 
most kinds of fruit for the last two or three 
years may cause us to feel a security, which 
is not well grounded, with regard to the con- 
ditions of climate necessary to the unfailing 
production of fruit. Only within a few years 
past have there been seasons when the fruit- 
crop was very light, and not at all adequate 
to the demand. One of the causes of this is 
the capriciousness of the seesons, and this ca- 
priciousness, I believe, is becoming constantly 
greater as the country grows older. 

An inquiry, then, of much scientific in- 
terest, and of great material importance, has 
reference to what may be the cause of this 
increasing uncertainty of fruit-crop. In the 
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to grow peaches, even: in localities where 
growing peaches now seldom gladden the eye. 
In Ohio between the parallels of 40 and 41 
degrees, for example, peach-buds were seldom 
injured by winter or spring frosts, and the 
crop was abundant almost every year when 
the country was “new.” For the last twenty- 
five years peaches miss oftener than they hit, 
and in many parts this bas told so fearfully 
against the enterprise of productien that 
scarcely a peach tree is now to be seen. 

The clearing of the country had made this 
change. The continued clearing of the coun- 
try will increase the mischief still more. The 
growing of peaches and of most other fruits 
will be driven, as indeed it already has been, 
to special localities and special soils. It is 
now for such localitias to look out in time and 
preserve as far as possible, the favorable con- 
ditions they now have, and if possible to in- 
crease them. nae -opular Science Monthly. 


Wits love, the heart becomes a fair and 
fertile garden, with sunshine and warm hues, 
and exhaling sweet odors; but without it, it is 
a bleak desert covered with ashes. 


WueEnre the soil is rich and the climate 
soft the hills are low and safe ; as the ground 
becomes poorer and the air keener, they rise 
into forms of more peril and pride ; and their 
utmost terror is shown only where their frag- 
ments fall on trackless ice, and the thunder of 
their ruin can be heard but by the ibex and 
the eagle. The work of the Great Spirit of 
nature is as deep and unapproachable in the 
lowest as in the noblest objects; the Divine 
mind is as visible in its full energy of opera- 
tion on every lowly bank and mouldering 
stone, as in the lifting of the pillars of heaven, 
and settling the foundation of the earth ; and 
to the rightly perceiving mind, there is the 
same infinity, the same majesty, the same 
power, the same unity, and the same perfec- 
tion, manifest iu the casting of the clay, as in 
the scattering of the cloud; in the moulder- 
ing of the dust as in the kindling of the 
‘day-star.— Ruskin. 

Wuart a world of gossip would be pre- 
vented if it was only remembered that a per- 
son who tells you of the faults of others in- 
tends to tell others of vour faults! 


eee 
NOTICR. 
An adjourned meeting of Friends in reference to 
an establishment where Friends in limited circum- 
stances can obtain board on moderate terms, will be 
held on Fifth-day afternoon next, 27th inst., at 4 
o'clock, at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 
Friends gecerally are invited. 
The Committee on Constitution for the proposed 
Association, are expected to report. 
Jos, M. Tromay, Jr., 


Clerk pro tem. 


early settlement of the country, it was easy j 
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MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

Stated Meeting on Second-day evening, 24th inst., 
at 8 o'clock, in Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 
ALFRED Moors, Secretary. 





ITEMS. 


Tus riches of the Plains of the Far West in the 
remains of gigantic and monstrous forms of animal 
life seem almost inexhaustible. Pref. Marsh has 
completed a second expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, immense material baving been collectes, 
while it will require years of labor for several per- 
sons to arrange the fossil bones he has already accu- 
mulated in the museum at Yale College. Prof. Cope, 
the Philadelphia anatomist, has written an account 
of a fossilizing expedition made Just autumn to 
Kansas. His results are of great value. Scattered 
over the plains of that State are bones of enormous 
reptiles, one of them exc¥eding in size any other 
known reptile. He has added to the list new species 
of Dinosaurs, which were large leaping reptiles, 
nnd of turtles, these groups not before known to 
have been inhabitants of the Cretaceous sexs of the 
West.—Jndependent. 


For a time the Upas tree of the Island of Java was 
the wonder of the age. Its fearfully poisonous char- 
acter was represented to be positive death to animal 
and vegetable life within the sphere of its influence. 
Science has corrected the idea of the existence of 
that death-dealing tree, by ascertaining that poizon- 
ous emanation from the ground caused death. That 
one tree was enabled by its peculiar organic proper- 
ties to resist the destructive agency of gases tbat 
killed everything else. Another valley of death is 
described by travellers in Java quite equal to the 
Upas territory, Death is the certain penalty of en- 
tering beyond the line of demarkation between vege- 
tation and the sterile plain where desolation reigns 
in triumph, Mr. Loudon, an English savan, experi- 
mented with dogs and fowls forced over the line, and 
thus confirms the representation of the natives, who 
say that skeletons are bleaching there, giving the idea 
of a Golgotha unparalleled for horror. Animals, 
accidentally entering in their flight from enemies, 
aud men, ignorant of the mephetic vapors that per- 
petually come to the surface, fall almost instantly 
dead by inhaling them. A dog fastened toa pole 
was forced over the line and died very quickly. In 
ten seconds the poor creature tumbled over. Fouwls 
carried there, on being thrown over into the barren 
basin, were completely dead in a minute and a half. 
It is probable the region is volcanic and that sul- 
phur is the poisonous agent.—Ex. Pujrr. 


Tue salt-mines of Poland are said to be the most 
beautiful and extensive in the world. Visitors walk 
over four miles in the long, open galleries, and there 
are many that have not been entered for years. These 
galleries undermine a whole town, and ure places of 
popular amusement, where bands play, balls are 
given, and refreshments of all kieds may be had at 
the Luft. A splendid chapel is fitted up in one 
mine, where mags is celebrated once a year. The 
ceiling, walls, altar, etc., are a!l cut out of the solid, 
glittering, greenish salt. 


German Princesses marrying into the Russia Im- 
periai family have always heretofore bad to join the 
Greek Church. A new line of conduct seems, how- 
ever, to bave been adopted by the Emperor William, 
as he is said to have peremptorily declared that 
henceforth German Protestant Princesses marrying 
into the Russian Imperial family must be allowed to 
continue in the Protestant faith. 
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WET GOODS. 


Having had a large portion of our stock damaged 


by bursting of water pines, we offer bargains in, 


many goods as follows: 
Black Silks. 
Neat Striped and Plaid Silks. 
Corded Silk Poplins. 
Black Alpacas and Madonnas. 
Silk Blond, Wool Poplins. 
Blankets and Counterpanes. 
One lot mixed Long Shawls, very cheap. 
Plain and Gay Long and Square Shawls. 
And other desirable goods. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
5. W. cor, Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


SAMUEL MAROT. 

JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 

814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 

SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


‘ CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil-Oloth, Mats, &e, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 33 North Second 8t., Philada, 


GOOD BUSINESS STAND TO RENT. 
FIXTURES AND GOOD WILL FOR SALE. 


John J. Lytle, Seventh and Spring Garden Street, 
Phila., having engaged in another business, offers 
the old established Dry Goods Store to rent, with 
dwelling attached. A good opportunity is now 
offered for any one who will keep an assortment of 
goods for Friends. Such a store is much needed in 
this city. Terms moderate. For further particulars 
apply to or address JOHN J. LYTLE, 

7th and Spring Garden St., Phila. 

N. B.—The attention of country storekeepers are 

called to this. 





FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best, 


and cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be 
sent free of charge to any book agent. It contains 
nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and agents 
are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, 
stating experience, etc., and we will show you what 
our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., Philada., Pa. 





Ss. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


FURNITURE. 


Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 CaLLowHitt Street, Paiva. 


HE 


AMERICAN 


SEWINC-MACHINE 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 





The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ng 


Machine. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 


Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES i in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


WANTED. 


A member of the Society of Friends desires a situ- 
ation as clerk, assistant book-keeper or.in some posi- 
tion of trust, where honesty and fidelity will be ap- 
preciated. ‘Address PENN, Bristol, Pa. 
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RAILROAD’ sr" HASSLER & CO. 


Buy or Sell 
WRITE TO 





Sduentionnt. 


SWART HMORE COLLEGE. 

The Fourth Anp ial Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minuteso the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, is nov published. Stockholders and 
others desiring cop es will please address 

EDW. H. MAGILL, President. 


ERCILDOUN | BMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 

This Institution .as a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles s uth of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring a:d Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Secon: month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty wv eeks. 

Thorough and ce ‘eful instruction is given in every 
department. For c¢ rculars address the Principal. 

} ICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa, 


rereres 


-OHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES AT CHESTER, DEL. bo., PA. 


The limited num'-er of boarding pupils received 
in this school are a tually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

_GEO. GILBERT, Principal. — 


~ _ NOW IS THE TIME FOR 


BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


SEVENTH AND SPRING GARDEN STS., PHILA., 
Is positively determined to close out his entire stock 


of 
DRY GOODS, 


and desires to do so within One Month. 

portunity is offered to secure bargains. 

Thibet Squares, bound and unbound, less than cost. 

Small sized Thibet Squares very low. 

7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls $6.50; 
price $8.00. 

8-4 White Barege Squares $1.75; worth $3.00. 
Any one needing a shawl within a year or two 

will do well to secure it now at several dollars 

under the regular price. 

Dark Brown Alpacas 45 cts.; redaced from 62} cts. 

Silk Finish Brown Alpacas 874 cents; worth $1.25. 

Black Alpacas at cost. 

Various kinds of Dress Goods at very low prices. 

Loom Table Linens 28 cts., 31 cts., 40 cts., 50 cts. 
Very, very cheap. 

Muslins, Canton Flannéls, 
Spool Cotton, all at cost. 

Lots of Children’s Hose and Gloves very cheap. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 
late 


A rare op- 


regular 


Tickings, Towelings, 





CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

GB Plain Coats a Specialty. 


$5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 





No. 7 Wall St., New York. 





SHOEMAKER BROS., 


¥ormerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A HOME AND SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 

A permanent home for ten children, ages 5 to 12, 
situated in a healthy part of Bucks County, Pa., 4 
miles east of Doylestown. There will be a school in 
the home for those who wish to attend. The mode 
of instruction will be thorough, and the children will 
be watched over with a conscientious and parental 
care. Pupils admitted at all times. Board, tuition 
and washing $5 per week. No extras. 

Address the teacher, SARAH E. FELL, Mechanics- 
ville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Second Edition: Complete to 1873. 
A HISTORY AND GENERAL CATALOGUE 
OF WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Compiled by Watson W. Dewees. 
The work contains : 
I. A brief History of the Institution. - 
II. List of Officers and Committees from its ori- 
gin to the present time. 

III. A complete Catalogue of Students (nearly ten 
thousand,) with residence and date of Ad- 
mission. 

IV. An Alphabetical Index to all names in the 
foregoing lists. 

Errors occurring in the former Edition have been 
corrected, so far as known. Hundreds of Friends, in 
all parts of the country, who were wholly or partly 
educated at the School, will be interested in the 
book. 

Large 12 mo. Cloth, 343 p., Price $1.75. 
post paid, $2.00. 

For sale by Jacob Smedley, at Friends’ Book 
Store, 304 Arch Street, Phil’s, and by Lewis For- 
sythe, at the School, Street Road P.O., Chester Co., 
Pa. 


By mail, 


_ MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
UB rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cts. 


PF sclOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L. J. Maroy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For MARKING LINEN with Pen, Stencil 
Plates, Silver Stamps, Indelible Pencils, etc. Illus- 
trated Circular of Designs and Price List sent free. 
Address THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Stencil 
Works, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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